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LOVED FLORIMEL. 



\ aOD ! I thank Tliee that I stiU am 
fiurl 
I saw it imaged in hia eyas to-day ; 
That weary years of waiting and of care 
Have not yet filoh'd the gold from ont my hair, 
Nor so have tamed my heart bnt it conld rnsb 
To lift the flaming signal of a bloah. 
And show him what I lack'd the breath to say : 
That all my booI in tribute to him lay, 
And I was his, to cherish or to alay. 



lo LOVED FLORIMEL. 

eyes and hair, have ye through all these years 

Been soft as now I feel ye first to be ? 
Eyes that I knew but as the source of tears, 
Hair as the tawny harvest of the shears, 

When binding its full sheaves had wearied me. 
But now that with all else which may him move, 
They are the spoil of mine all-conquering love, 
I tremble when some silken curl I touch. 
Nor dare mine eyes to question overmuch. 



Long-loveless heart ! how little have I known 
You held such rare surprises stored away ; 
I feel as one who, looking on some lone 
Tree-shadow'd pool, has seen its waters thrown 

A laughing fountain in the face of Day. 
Deep joy that from innumerable rills 
Comes filtered from the far Eonean hills. 



LOVED FLORIMEL, ii 

Mount, mount and show thy level in the sky, 
And prove to mockers that thy source is high 1 

Love, love, bright love I I hail thee as the sun 
Of all the souls that wander wide in space ; 

We roam in darkness, seeing, knowing none, 

We are as shadows, groping one by one. 
Till thou hast lighted up some brother's face 

And ours in passing near it ; then we know 

Ourselves as first reflected in his glow, 
And hold him dearer, in that he hath shown 
Our darkened self, by flashes from his own. 



I thank Thee, God of Love, if Thou hast set 

Fair on my lip and brow love's proper sign ; 
That there was nothing in my face to let 
His dawning recognition when we met, 
Or countervaH this glowing heart of mine ! 
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LOVED FLORIMEL, 



Loved Florimel ! no more I see in thee 
The wandering dmdge, the joyless working bee, 
But a queen-woman in a hive of sweetness, 
Lovely, and gracious in love's all-completeness ! 





EVERILD. 




BOSE, deep Bose, with the viewless 

heart ! 
What secrets have yon treasured up, 



What nectar lurks within your cup, 
What covert bliss, that you should hold 
It swathed thus shyly, fold on fold, 
And think your jealous work so done 
That you might hide it from the sun ? 



secret Bose with the deep, locked heart I 
Hints of your hoarded gifts steal out — 
The air is scented all about, 



I 



14 EVERILD. 

But to the devious ways within 

Your curved breast no bee may win, 

To idly prate to E|]|iQmer friends ^ 
Of mystic wealth for sacred ends. 



s3rmbol Bose with the fragrant heart ! 

' It was not thus in halcyon days, 
You had not these sweet hidden ways ; 
Your single beauty open'd wide, 
It had not learnt this tender pride, 
Nor knew from an exhaustless mine 
To make each yielded gift divine ! 



My blushing, close-lipp'd Everild I 
Your heart is secret as the rose, 
Whose guarded treasure still o'erflows 




EVERILD. 



»5 



Upon the air, and makes a sphere 
Precious to all^ho linger near. 
For^^e that heart, m]pi|g[»hinx, my wife, 
Holds revelation deep asiife! 





THE RECALL. 

^On stole a kiee from my lips, my love,* 
When we parted on the bill, 
And yon caught me flnttering to yoor 
heart 
Ab a bird againat its will. 
I was a young coy thing, my love. 

And strange was the tale yon told ; 
Yon were a soldier bonnd for the wars, 
As brave as yon were bold. 



Oh, soldier love, come back to n 
And meet me on the hill ; 



THE RECALL, 



17 



m give yon kiss for kiss, my lovo, 

And on your heart lie still. 
The arm that held me once so fast 

Lies bleeding on the plain, 
But with my two to cling to you, 
You'll need it not again I 






THE CROWN OF LOVE. 



WOULD be a goddess in 

The light of those dear eyes, 
Apt to hold yon as to win, 



All-beautiful, all-wise. 
Pray you wherefore should you deem 
This a vain and idle dream ? 



Purblind love that cannot see 



That woman still to man may be 
Whatever she can seem ! 



I would win your tender trust, 
But not to keep you still 

Kneeling lowly in the dust. 

Obedient to my will ; 




THE CROWN OF LOVE. 19 

Nor to surfeit all my days 
On the nectar of your praise ; 

Or to hear it sung so high 

That the idle passer-by 
Paused to hear your lays. 



I but ask you for your faith 
That, wounded by the herd, 

I may bring you healing with 
The magic of a word. 

Pray you to believe me so 

That in darkness, doubt, or woe, 
I may guide you when you grope, 
Light you with my stronger hope, 

Warm you with my glow. 



I would have you love me well, 
That, fainting in the strife, 



€ 



20 THE CROWN OF LOVE. 

Kiss of mine should be a spell, 
To win you back to life ; 

Love me so that day or night, 

I could hide the world from sight, 
Keep it out with woven arms, 
Or subdue it with my charms, 

As a goddess might ! 



Love ! my worth will wax or wane 
As your light shall shine. 

Now a homely thing, or vain, 
Now almost divine. 

Lorn of love, my hands hang down, 

I am nothing when you frown ; 
Hold me fair, and keep me great, 
With your faithfulness for state. 

And your love for crown ! 




SINCE SINGING LIKETH ME. 




'LL sing with the lark of the rising year, 
Since singing liketh me, 
Ot the crooning dove 
Thai is sick for love, 
Or the hlossom on the tree ; 
But I would not wrong 
By hreath of song 
The secret if I could, 
Of a spring that hurst 

Into flower first 
In the heart of a heechen wood I 



I'll sing of the shadows of summer clouds 
Since singing liketh me, 




22 SINCE SINGING LIKETH ME. 

That dance on the hills 

To the tinkle of rills, 
Till they all go wild with glee ; 

Of the son-kist rain 

That driveth twain 
To shelter heneath one plaid, 

And the waterfall 

That laughs at all 
Till for mirth it runneth mad. 



And waiting awhile in the gay greenwood, 
Since singing liketh me, 

I may put sweet words 

To the song of the hirds, 
Or the murmurs of the bee., 

If I sometimes spy 

A roguish eye 




SINCE SINGING LIKETII ME. 23 

In the branches up above, 

Still the birds are shy 

As well as I, 
. And are ofif ere I tell my love I 



When the birds are flown and I wait alone, 
Since singing liketh me, 

My heart breaks out 

In a wild wood shout, 
Rejoicing to be free ! 

But yet more strong 

Than pent-up song 
Is passion's silent sway, 

And the joy unguess'd 

Of the silent bless'd 
True song will ne'er betray ! 



I^F all thinga fond and free, 

Bear a message to my !ove ; 
I am like a Tnsd-blown cloud, 
She is like the blue above. 

She wanders 'mid the flowers -- 
As a, flower cool aud sweet, 

While my heart is as the drouthy grasa 
That bends beneath her feet. 



Tell her, ye sapient birds and bees. 
The secret of that spring 



SOXG. 



She calmly smiles upon and holds, 
A light and fleeting thing ; 



Tell her that autumn is not rich 
For all its golden grain ; 

That hut for joyance of the spring 
Its garner' d stores were vain. 



Say the fruit is for the flower, 
Not the flower for the fruit ; 

As the lute is for the music, 
Not the music for the lute. 



Say the tree is for the blossom, 
Not the blossom for the tree ; 

And I am made for love and her, 
As she for love and me. 




BROKEN U.GET. 



St was crael of them to part 

Two hearts m the gladsome spring, 
Two lovers' hearts that had jaet burst 
forth 
With each blithe and beantifol thing ; 
Cruel, but only half, — 

Had they known how to do na wrong, 
They bad barr'd the way of the odorons May, 
They had shnt oat the wild bird's song, 



BROKEN LIGHT, 27 

Your kisses were so embalmed 

With spices of beech and fir, 
That they haunt my lips in the dead o* the night, 

If the night- winds do but stir ; 
When I rise with the rising dawn. 

To let in the dewy south, 
Like a fountain's spray, or the pride of the day, 

They fall on my thirsty mouth. 



They should never have let our love 

Abroad in the wild free woods. 
If they meant it to slumber on, cold and tame, 

As the lock*d-up winter floods ; 
They should never have let it hide 

'Neath the beeches' lucent shade. 
Or the up-tum'd arch of the tender larch 

That blush'd as it heaved and sway'd. 



i 



28 BROKEN LIGHT. 

Now the young and passionate year 

Is no longer itself, but you ; 
Its conniving woods, with their raptures and thrills, 

You have leaven'd them through and through. 
The troubadour nightingale 

And the dove that o'erbends the bough, 
Have both learnt, and teach, the trick of your speech, 

As they echo it vow for vow. 

My heart is heavy with scorn. 

Mine eyes with impatient tears, 
But the heaven looks blue through the cherry- 
blooms, 

And preaches away my fears I 
From the burning bush of the gorse. 

Alive with murmurous sound, . ^ 

I hear a voice, and it says, ** Rejoice ! '* 

I stand as on holy ground. 



BROKEN LIGJI'J. 2() 

flower of life I Love ! 

God's love is at thy root ; 
The^ may dim thy glory, bat cannot blight 

Or hinder thy golden fruit. 
Yet all the same, I am mad, 

However the end may fall, 
That they dare to wring, in the gladsome spring, 
Two hearts that were gladdest of all. 




MINNIE MINE ! 




INNIE mine, Minnie mine ! 
Mine throngh all the bonds they seek 
to bind. 
Mine, tho' every claim I have resign'd ; 

Not my will or thine can set thee free. 
Thee of me, my Minnie, I of thee, 
So upon our steps the wakeful deep 

Guard shall keep. 



Minnie mine, Minnie mine I 
Never will I stay to hear them call 



MINNIE MINE, 31 

Thee a name which marks thee as his thrall ; 
Wert thon false as I uphold thee fair, 
Still my sign is on thee everywhere, 
And my wrongs might tempt me in thy sight 

From the right. 



Minnie mine, Minnie mine ! 
I shall seek to hold my own once more 
On some silent, lone, unstoried shore : 
Pirst from me its stolid plains shall know 
Heights of human bliss and depths of woe ; 
Souls of bodies sundered by the sea 
i Dare be free ! 



Minnie mine, Minnie mine ! 

I am sick to think upon thee, child. 




32 MINNIE MINE, 

With thy eager heart, and fancies wild, 
When the falsehood urged upon thy lip 
Shall for ever hold thee in its grip, 
And thy very spirit must resign 

Speech of mine. 



Minnie mine, Minnie mine ! 

I could part with half my heritage 

If my loss thy greater could assuage ; 

All forget that diamond-dropping shower / 

When the world was standing full in flower, 

Lose those moments snatched from earth and 

time, 

'Neath the lime 1 



Minnie mine, Minnie mine ! 

Would that I could lay my memory, sweet, 




MINNIE MINE, 33 

With its hoarded treasure at thy feet. 
Minnie, how we loved and how we sung, 
How the streamlets danced, the copses rung. 
And the torrent gurgled with our laughter 

Ever after ! 



Minnie mine, Minnie mine ! 
Fly the honied droppings of the trees. 
Shun the laughing streams and scented hreeze ; 
They are thrilling with forbidden bliss, 
Trembling at a sigh, or with a kiss ; 
my life ! the watchful sea for me — 

Death for thee ! 




B 



A 



CALLED. 




WAS my father's voice tEat call'd, 
Bidding me come ; 
But my mother held me enthrall'd, 



And my heart was dumb. 



I awoke in the gloomy night, 

And above my head 
Hung a cloud that was black with blight ; 

For my love was dead. 



CALLED. ^5 

But a voice from the cloud I heard, 

A whisper that said, 
** Thy love was a passage bird, 

And he is but fled/* 

As the day was slowly dawning, 

I gazed above ; 
Then I took the wings of the morning, 

And foUow'd my love ; 

« 

I followed my love, whose trail. 

Like a shooting star. 
On the morning's brow shone pale, 

And led me afar. 

I follow my love's wide wings 

That are never furPd, 
And mi^ spirit no longer clings 

To the lessening world. 




36 



CALLED, 



I am gone from my lonely bed 

With a wing as fleet, 
And the cloud that was over my head 

Is beneath my feet. 



Up the empyrean height — 
Fare-thee-well, mother ! 

Or we lose ourselves in light, 
Or we find each other. 




TO THE DAINTY ALLOSORUS- 

^ URL^ darlihg of the breezy hill, 
I learnt to know yon firet, 
When in the paths of Borrowtlale 
Upon my sight yon burst. 
Adom'd for love, and not for pride, 
You glorified the rongh wayside, 
And fonnd in shatter'd stones a nest 
Whereirom to rear your plamed crest. 

Young scions of an olden race, 
'Twas good to see you there, 

Amongst your rocks of Cumberland, 
Fann'd by your mountain air ; 



38 TO THE DAINTY ALLOSORUS. 

For when you tempt the wanderer's fate, 
You much abate your simple state, 
And face ns in unmeet distress, 
Like travellers in way-worn dress. 



^ 



But fare ye north, or fare ye south, 

In right of ancient birth, 
You lodge above the water-line. 

And shun the common earth ; 
Your ways are dainty, as is meet. 
You love the sweet, the wholesome peat, 
And if your motto could be heard, 
** Noblesse oblige " would be the word. 

Ye are so rooted in the rock ; 

That hand of violence 
Might spoil the glory of your crown. 

But hardly draw ye thence ; 



TO THE DAINTY ALIOSORUS. 

With wooings of the snn and raia 
Ye would be fata to oome again, 
And veil the proae of onr new waya 
With poesie of old-world days. 





THE CROWN OF SONG. 

J HEARD a aigli, and I ttirn'd me where 
I thought that breath of a Borrow 
came ; 

the world ia full of eighing and care, 
Bnt sorrow ia aorrow aU the aame. 

1 heard the sigh, and my tnneful heart 

Beat out the melody nndemeath. 
For the sigh was a aigh of itaelf, apart, 
As a wayward bad that haa slipt its sheath. 

I closed mine eyes the better to hear, — 
The better to hear — the truer to aee, — 



THE CROWN OF SONG. 41 

And out of the darkness a dream rose clear, 
For shape and sound were as one to me. 



I came to know that a gate of pearl 
Open'd and shut with a golden key, 

And to feel a glory which, whorl on whorl 
As^ shell, was overflowing with psalmody. 



And a murmurous company reach'd the door. 
Led to the place hy an unseen hand; 

Faint with the passage from shore to shore, 
But bright with the hope of the promised land. 



And when to the gate an angel came, 
And the open door let the glory out. 

As he caird each one of the band by a name 
Which was echoed within by the Seraph's shout, 



42 THE CROWN OF SONG. 

r 

I saw that each brow of them all was crown'd 
By the love which had lent to its work the shape ; 

Some with the conquering bays were bound, 
Some with the vine, and the half-ripe grape ; 

One with ivy, with myrtle one. 

One with a fillet of flowering stars, 
And a brow or two which, touch'd by the sun. 

Gave out a glimmer of rainbow bars. 

Others, — a dull and spiritless train, — 
Men who had sunk in the curse of the soil. 

Whose empty hands had been blackened in vain- 
Outcast children of pitiless toil, — 

« 

Were lean and hungry, with burs and tares 
Fringing their garments for good men's scorn \ 

And, sweet Jesus I what brows were theirs 
To be bound like Thine with the crown of thorn? 



THE CROIV'X OF SONG, 43 

Yet what of a stain the more if the soul 
Chafe itself brighter through strife with ill ? 

And what of the manner we reach the goal, 
If we strive towards God with a human will ? 

So the door fell back, and the angel came 
And call'd to the company one by one ; 

For those nameless ones had each a name, — 
A name and a place in the land of the snn ; 

And the name that had never been named before, 
Those darkened ones, when they heard it, knew. 

And brighten'd with joy as they fell at the door — 
The door where the smile of Godbeam'd through. 

Only one name of that master roll 
Dropt from the angel's lips unclaimed, 

Only one shrinking, beautiful soul 
Tum'd away when her name was named. 



44 THE CROWN OF SONG. 

Hers was the sigh which had tuned my heart 
To the sweet sad melody underneath ; 

A music beyond the reach of art, 

As a wayward bud that has burst its sheath ; 

Hers was the only brow of the band 

That, fair and stately, was still undowered ; 

And I look'd, and saw in her drooping hand 
A crown of roses, but all deflower'd ; 

Then the angel call'd her name again,- — 
A name from the shadow of death to win ! 

But thrice that name was repeated in vain 
To the shout of the seraph-throng within ; 

Till at the last her passion broke, 

Cleaving her lips with a tongue like flame ; 

** My work,'* she waiPd, ** is evanish*d as smoke, 
My crown deperish'd, I liave no name ! " 



THE CROWN OF SONG. 45 

Then one of the crown'd, whose glowing eyes 
Answer'd with tears to that lyric tone, 

Tarn*d, and they flashed with a child's surprise 
On the sorrowful Singer who stood alone. 

And he cried, << All hail to the living hreath 
That fiann*d my soul in its morning hour, 

And shook me free from a trance, like death. 
That my dream- wrapt laurels hroke out in flower/' 

And another, with swimming gaze, half-drown'd 
In the heauty that issued from out the gate. 

Started, and thrill'd, for the voice of that sound 
Had heen all as one with the voice of his fate ; 

And he said, "If my brows with the prism are bright, 

To her is the half of the glory due, 
For her soul touch'd my sealed lids with its light. 

And a vision within my vision grew/' 



46 THE CROWN OF SONG, 

Then the Patriot looked in the heaven-blue eyes 
Of the Singer and sigh'd, '^ I had child and wife, 

But I breathed the breath of thy sacrifice, 
And I left them to God when I gave my life." 

And the Doubter lifted her drooping hand : 
*^* On the wings of thy comfort my spirit rose, 

And the vantage-ground of a higher stand 
Preserved my life from its earth-bound foes.*' 

And the Thinker, uncrowning himself, stood bare : 

** My latest system the world rejects 
Already, while that which you deem lost air 

Lives on in its infinite effects." 

Then the People groan'd, ** Let some voice of Song 
Be sent to our brethren where, they grope 

* 

'Mid the foul, blind alleys of crime and wrong, 
And lead them out to a larger hope.'' 



THE CROWN OF SONG, 47 

And one whose musical steps were drawn 
By the harmonies welling from oat the gate, 

Paused when he heard the cry forlorn 

Of the Singer who dared not claim her state ; 

Tum'd and crossed the threshold once more, 
Backward drawn by that human tone,' 

Caught and carried her through the door, 

And bore her straight to the foot of the throne ! 

And there, in the hearing of God, he told 

How she whom his arm had constrained to come, 

Had borne his thought from its silent hold. 

And on infinite air launched the soul of the dumb. 

But her voice flew up as a bird, still higher, 
** No calm, cold Priestess of Art, was I, 

But a victim, slain in its sacred fire. 
And all — ^to my very name — shall die I " 



48 THE CROWN OF SONG. 

There was silence. It thrill'd through the Singer's 
\ heart : 

\ ** Sink earthly fame in the earthly sod, 

I Take thoa with the martyr and saint thy part ; 

\ 

\ Who dies to himself, best lives to God.'* 



Kneeling, she dropt the faded flowers, 

And they crown'd her there, at the foot of the 
throne, 
Where, as light of love fell in quickening showers 

About her head, they arose new-blown. 



Was it breath of perfume or breath of sound 
That thrill'd through the roses sweet and strong ? 

I know but this : that I saw her crown'd 

In the eye of heaven ; and crown'd with Song. 




THE tJULF. 



She only sou of the Count LaBserre 
liOv'd a maiden of low degree ; 
Her feet on the moantain irander'd 
bare, 
A wing-clipt eagle wae he. 



He fed him full npon dead men's minds, 
Draia'd learning to the lees ; 

She knew the voices of the winds. 
The secret of the bees. 



( 



50 THE GULF. 

One day, as halting on the hill, 
His hard- drawn breath he took, 

She met him with a wild-bird trill, 
Down leaping with the brook. 

The brook came singing from its source, 

The maiden stopped halfrway; 
The brook went laughing on its course ; 
It won the race that day ! 

The brook went singing to the vale, 

The maiden lingered there. 
And listened to a wondrous tale, 

The love of Baool Lasserre. 

A castle set on a rocky ridge 

Bore the arms of the Counts Lasserre ; 
A hut on a rifted mountain ledge . 

Was the home of Frieda the fair. 




THE GULF, 51 

The valley that yawn'd between the two 
In the morning mist show'd white ; 

At noon the valley was heavenly bine, 
Bnt was black as doom at nighL 

And the river that roU'd in its stormy bed 

Mnrmnr'd so £ar below, 
You never conld tell what the river said, 

If it sung of weal or of woe ; 

Tho* when glacier drifts had swell'd its flood 

It rose as if in warning, 
Still a rede will serve, as fits the mood. 

For counsel or for scorning. 

So at mom, at noon, and eventide, 

In sunshine or in mist, 
The twain that chasm did divide 

Still kept their faithful tryst ; 



52 THE GULF. 

He on the rock with castled crown, 

High over the world uplift ; 
She on the monnd which seem*d to frown 

Dark on the deadly rift. 

There, face to face, when the day was clear, 

They stood and spake no word ; 
But through mist or mark each lover would hear, 

As the note of a wild wood hird. 

There sometimes standing face to face. 

Their souls met on the wing ; 
Oh then the valley, all choked with haze, 

Would seem hut a lying thing ! 

And Baoul Lasserre'^would have followed his soul, 

And foUow'd to hody*8 death, 
If the far-ofif river had ceased to roll 

Its warning from beneath. 



I 
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Yet again when the fir- tops pierced the blue 

At noon on the mountain's side, 
By the sinking of his heart he knew 

That the gnlf was deep and wide ; 

And oft as he heard the wild bird's trill 

Across the cleft at night, 
He curst the chasm that baulk'd the will 

Of a man in love's despite. 

To come of a race so prond, and eke 

Unbroken to suffer wrong, 
Yet be forced to bow, in a body weak. 

To the mandate of the strong ; 

To be born and rear'd in an eagle's nest. 

Without an eagle's wing 
To bear you aloft on an eagle's quest, 

Is a weary and doleful thing. 
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So faint and fainter grew Raoul Lasserre, 
And his eye took an angrier light 

As he wound hi^ way down his turret stair 
At mom, itnd noon, and night. 

Foul shaihe when a hodice that closely prest 
As the bark of the sapling beech. 

Lies withering over a faithful breast, 
Like the coat of & blighted peach ! 

Oh Frieda, maiden brave and pure, 

Take heed to where you go f 
Your foot on the mountain slope is sure ; 

It soils not the virgin snow ; 

Be it yours the golden dawn to greet 

With a step as free as air ; 
But you never may sit in my lady^s seat, 

Or climb up the castle stair ! 
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Yotmg Baoal Lasserre was as good as dead, 

So sick and sore was he, 
And for summer-long days had tost on a bed, 

As a bark on a raging sea. 

Bat he rose when the breath of the glacier came 
And qoicken'd him, spirit and flesh : 

The glacier he call'd by the maiden's name, 
Whose soul was as pore and fresh. 

The grapes were clastering on the wall, 

The apples burning red ; 
The sunflower look'd above them all. 

The sun was overhead, 

And Baoul crept to the trysting-place, — 

That autumn day was clear ! 
He could see the heart's blood flush the face 

That soem'd, God, how near I 
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He saw, and his heart went forth to her — 
His heart that was bold and true — 

Though the river thonder'd its hoarse demur, 
It leapt the chasm so blue. 

And she, she open*d the strong white arms 
That had lock*d him safe in bliss, 

And met him, she and her peasant charms, — 
They were good enough for this ! 

She opened her loving arms to save 

Her lover on the edge ; 
He rose to her from the sobbing wave, 

As she sprung from her mountain ledge. 

Now together, borne on the rushing tide, 

Their bodies to the sea 
Drift on and on ; for the sea is wide. 

And recks not of degree. 
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ON LOCH KiTRINE, 

(the BEALM of the SCOTTISH PBOSPEBO.) 

LOUDS which gather round Loch Katrine, 
I know not which is the earth or sky ; 
Your sun-smit battlements float so nigh 
To the mountains stoled in purple and sheen. 
Shadows that seem to hustle and race ; 

Like a vengeful clan o'er the mountain's side, 
Is't ye that run or the hills that glide ? 
Or speed ye together on one mad chase ? 
Great wizard who made this lake thine own, 

To dwell in for ever with one fair child, 
Thine perchance is the glamour-light thrown 

O'er its tricksy face and its cradle wild. 
And I tremble to see, through the vanishing blue 
Of its shadows, our wearisome world look through! 
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AMONG THE HEBRIDES. 

BOM blue Loch Carron rise white and 
sheer 
Its bare rock faces and island cones, 
And they glitter as &ost and wind-bleach'd bones; 
Coral and sapphire far and near. 
Pearl-white coral and sapphire clear. 
Finely chisell'd as cameo stones, 
No blorr'd edges or soft mix*d tones ; 
Blue as the bottomless, white as fear. 
Do I sleep, do I dream, in the hard clear day, 

On the windy deck, in the afternoon. 
With the songh of the wave, and the spume of the 
spray. 
And my hair like the dank sea-tangle strewn 
On the landward breeze ? Is it Portree bay 
That we make, or some cove in the long dead 
moon ? 




ODE TO THE TEUTON WOMEN. 




AIB Teuton woman, sister with blond 
hair, 

And patient cheek, untimely worn with 



care. 



How is it that the vision of thine eyes 

Is dim with tears, and tremulous with sighs 2 



Oh woman ! what the labour which assails 
Thy spirit's temple thus, and fretting, fails 
To lift thee — brave co-worker with thy mate — 
To work's true reverence, and high estate ? 



6o ODE TO THE TEUTON WOMEN, 

Meek Teuton woman ! thoa hast borne too long 
The chain to know its weight, or own its wrong, 
And lovest it for those reliquary flowers 
Which dropt from off it in the early hours. 

I see a beauty in thy faded cheek, 
I see a glory in thine aspect meek, 
I see a state in thy humility, 
I see — I veil mine eyes at what I see ! 

I see the Bridegroom, He, the Lord, the Son, 
Step forth and lead ye forward one by one, 
I see Him take each weary, toil-worn hand. 
And guide ye shrinking to the higher stand. 

Ay, one by one ; so may each separate soul 
Weave its own garment, reach its lonely goal. 
Accept the lowliest, bow before the worst. 
Until the " first be last, the last be first ! " 
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Bat not in isolation chill and drear 
May heart of woman fill its human sphere ; 
Content to wear a single crown of life. 
And heedless of the call to generons strife. 

Yield one and all what each may yield alone, 

« 

Give one and all what each may call her own. 
Bat, trampling pride, and scorning earthly good, 

Still gaard the pact of sacred womanhood I 

For ever bcnme npon the foremost wave 
Of hnman progress, as it brake, and drave 
Error and sloth before it, have been seen 
A woman's faithful eyes and hopeful mien. 

And where the woman's shape appears no more. 
It is upon some barren, rock-boond shore, 
Or else where Custom builds his blank sea-wall, 
And back upon themselyes the breakers fall. 
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Sweet Abnegation, mother Love's own child ! 
Who love of all her secrets hast begniled, 
Can it be so that Love thon wouldst betray, 
Rob of her crown, and circumscribe her sway ? 

Say it be well that Gretchen lonely sit, 
Weaving dumb thoughts, the while her fingers knit, 
And Hans — whose youth her love renew'd one day — 
Clash words with wit the other side the way ! 

Say it be well one wife shall quit her post. 
Descend, and leave her lord a lonely host, 
Take from the steam of seething meats, her share, 
And make of grossest sense her chiefest care. 

Say it be well that beauty have no pride. 
And youth no conscience of its claims denied, 
That fifty — aU the gulf of life between — 
Eneel at the altar steps with seventeen ; 
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Grant it as seeinly that the folded rose 
Of maiden thought and fancy first nnclose 
To meet the fading light and chilly breath 
:0f love thrice widowed, fresh escap'd from death ! 

Concede that beanty at its best is shown 
Ere yet the soul has claim'd it for its own, 
While still the pulpy lip, and rounded cheek 
Is — anybody's beauty, so to speak ; 

Grant this, and more: say it be well indeed 
That saints should of the flesh be timely freed, 
And best that Teuton woman's life should span 
A circle less than that of Teuton man ; 

Take no exception e'en that Teuton thrift 
Should fail to gauge the cause, or seek the drift 
Of such a fact as this : that Teuton wife 
So oft drops midway on the road of life ; 
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Accept the whole for each meek wife or maid, 
With wage celestial will her cross he paid ; 
But, Womanhood, your work is in the wprld, 
And hack upon man's head your wrongs are hurl'd ! 



You stand aside, you droop with grief and shame, 
While humhled girlhood suffers in your name. 
And hlur with tears the vision of those eyes 
Which else had help'd to make the world more 
wise. 

\ > 

Oh deep, strong mountain stream of Teuton mind, 

Fate-frought with pregnant germs for humankind 1 

You flood the plains of stony fact, and hring, 

Where'er you flow, the breathings of the spring. 



*» 

So strong with only half your life, so grand 
With only half your strength, what nobler stand 
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And gentler service for the world had wrought 
The fair, completed whole of German thought ! 



It is not that your women voices fail 
From out the chorus that the nation's hail, 
Or that the wavering notes they dare to raise 
Are sometimes false for lack of heartening praise ; 



It is that by the hearth the woman's share 

In man is but a partnership of care, 

"Which leaves her standing, with her pinions furl'd. 

Upon the threshold of his higher world ; 



It is t}iat by her lord she still is thrust, 
A pining Cinderella, in the dust 
Of household toil, while on his spirits fall 
The magic and the music of the ball. 



5 
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But sisters, mates, and mothers, all the same 
Ye own the dauntless mind and hardy frame 
Of those who bear the burthens of their age 
So bravely, and its noblest battles wage. 



And doubtless on your bow'd blond heads has come 
The blessing in a duly portion*d sum — 
The sad cross-handed blessing of high gifts. 
Which weights and bends the spirits it uplifts. 



Where now the fires of thought bum dead, a spark 
Will kindle flame anew, and cleave the dark 
Which folds the world, when no more strange and 

single, 
The Teuton man and woman souls commingle. 



On German soil, in lonely kingship trod 
A man — my pen had almost writ — a god ! 
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His radiant soul so form'd to rule the day, 
Of lesser lights, to kindle, and to sway. 



All worshipp'd him ; and he — ^he worshipped, too, 
The Moloch of his god-like brain, and threw 
His manhood's sacred instincts and desire^ 
As hnman sacrifice to feed its fires. 



A poet's, as an '' angel's," measure can 
Be bnt at last '' the measure of a man."''^ 
How are those wailing women overthrown 
On Goethe's path avenged, when all is known ! 



That front Olympian, which had fiU'd the round 
Of vastest crown of genius, is not crown'd 
With Dante, and with Shakespeare, as were meet 
To make the trinity of song complete ; 

♦ Key. xxi. 17. 
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The holy flame of sacrificial love, 

Quench'd, trampled, spurn'd at by your Teuton 

Jove, 
No Beatrice has left her shining cars 
To flash upon his brow her crown of stars. 

He had not fed on earth that inner glow, 
Which, all in loving, teaches men to know ; 
So no bright band of women, loved or dream'd, 
Hail'd him their king, and throned him as be- 
seem'd. 

Bise, Teuton woman ! claim your right denied 
To nobler labour ; show your strength defied. 
And on Germania's mighty forehead place 
The absent touch of glory and of grace ! 

Not Madcheny and not Mutterchen, who stand 
For womanhood throughout the Fatherland, — 



% 
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Not they, bnt Woman in her thonghtfal prime, 
The last achievement of evolving time ; 



The womanhood that through the low estate 
Of thrall and odalisqne has joined her mate, 
And brings, to meet new problems which unroll. 
The foll-orb'd radiance of the hnman soul. 



Rise, Tenton woman, rise, and rise above 
Your loving weakness, with a higher love I 
Let not Germania*s sons, so proudly banded. 
Alone in all the world, strive single-handed. 




K 



HYMN TO THE DARK CHRISTMAS OF 1874. 



[Few who dwelt under it are likely to have forgotten the 
cloud which hung over our English world during the late 
Christmas of 1874, when, in addition to preyalent sickness 
and manifold causes of gloom, a railway accident involving 
loss of life under peculiar and pathetic circumstances 
occurred on the eve of the festival.] 




IFT up the hymn once more in this sad 

Yule-tide, 
Lift up the hymn f 



The day it is darker than any since Jesus died, 
And as cold as dim. 



Lift up the heavy hymn with the failing hreath 
From the groaning earth ; 
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We are weary with wailing of want, of sin, and of 
death, 

Let us sing of birth. 



Lifb up the hymn to the old triumphant tone, 

Joyons and bold ; 
Sing and forget — ^we shall mind it again too soon- 

That oar hearts are old. 



Sing of the manger that cherish'd a living seed, 

Whereby we have grown 
To loathe the life that is lived for a passing need, 

And by bread alone. 



Sing of the hope that has grown to the height of 
Love, 

For tho' lowly its birth. 



t 
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It spreads like a flower which] drinks in the light 
from above, 

With its root in the earth. 



Sing of the shepherds, who watching the stars by 
night, 

On the silent hill, 
Heard their witness to order triumphant, to love 
and delight, 

** Peace and good- will.'* 



Sing of the Magians who haply had wander'd afar. 

Weary and wild, 
Ere they heard of the light, and were led by the 
new-bom star 

To the new-born child. 
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Sing with the star and the angels the shepherds 
heard, 

And the Magians sought ; 

^ 

It is hetter to langh as a child, or to sing as a hird, 
Than to work for nought t 



Sing as ye may or can, ye sorrowful hearts, — 

As ye can or may, — 
Then turn and dance with the children, play out 
your parts 

To the end of the day ; 



For to children the feast of Child- Jesus is glad as 
the mom 

Wrapt in mist at its birth ; 
Let them keep it in gladness till children shall cease 
to be bom 

To the sad old earth 1 
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Hold by the hands of the children, hard worker and 
sage, 

Let them lead the round, 
For a moment the soul of their joy may your tor- 
ment assuage, 

Caught at the bound; 



And when weary of leaping, and laughter, and shrill 
delight, 

To the pine-wood blaze 
Draw closer, and whisper of giant, of gnome, or of 
knight, 

Of ghosts or of fays ; 



Fill the children with magic and moonshine, with 
wonderment, 

Or with high emprize ; 
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Fool them with fancy and fear to the top of their 
bent, 

Through their ears, through their eyes ; 



For the child is simple, and thinks there must lurk 
behind 

The world and its shows, 
A mystery, haply a meaning, the tirace of some 
mind. 

Or of many ; who knows ? 



So the creature that knows so little, and feels so 
much. 

Is stirr'd by a thrill. 
When it sees that the things which seem dead to 
the sight, and the touch, 
Are moved as by will. 
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To the child; unleam'd as simple, the leap into life 

Of the infant year, 
Is a marvel as great as the fahles of any "old wife," 

Prophet, or seer ; 



So it welcomes the shiftiest tale if it only profess 

To account for a part 
Of the wonder which weighs down the world, andt 
begins now to press 

On its innocent heart. 



Let him think he may [catch behind Nature a 
shadowy Cause, 

Tell him not all we know \ 
Lest, closed in a fortress of fact and mechanical 
laws, 

He should leave off to grow. 
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For the spirit is nourished by wonder, by faith, and 
by love, — 

Things as dreamy as high ; 
And I think none have ever been forward their life 
to disprove 

Till beginning to die. 

Then leave to the children whose spirits have wings 
to spread. 

Sweet joy and surprise, 
'Tis the milk of babes, yet unable to feed on the dead, 

With grown men and with flies ; 



Leave, leave to the children the symbol, — ^the living 
Word 

For the growing Thought, — 
Let fancy disport in the sky, ere a blinded bird, 

It is captured and taught ; 



^ 
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In their chamber of images leave them their little 
child Christ, 

With his hnman tears, 
Breaking the blaze of Godhead, which all sufficed 
For your own young years ; 



For those tears, that light, once crossed with a rain- 
bow hope 

The now pathless Dread, 
And angels full-handed, pass'd over the shining slope 
With their Gospel tread. 



Time and to spare when the children are gone to 
their rest, 

To open your minds. 
And to build up the fragments of science as each 
one thinks best. 

As he fancies or finds ; 
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To tell of a Universe having nor centre nor soul, 

Drifting no whither, 
Making and moving itself without purpose or goal — 

Hither and thither ; 



To essay, sons and daughters of men, to grow cola 
to the voice 

Which your progress has led, 
To silence the cry of the heart, and affect to rejoice 

In the Fatherless Dread. 



Oh, jubilant Thought ! In the morning light of the^ 
world 

How high you rose I » 
Now you moult and pine, and men mock at your 
pinions furFd, 

Through the bars of prose ; 
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You moult and pine, lock'd fast by the logic of fact, 

Or you grope in the earth : 
For you try in the grave to surprise aboriginal 
act, 

The dead secret of birth. 



Let us honour the brave ! the men who with open 
eyes, 

Though beneath the sod. 
Work in the mines of science, and seek no prize. 

Neither heaven nor God ; 



Who ask no wages, but gather unminted truth, 

Which, with hands unskill'd. 
They leave for a future, new-bom into formative 

youth. 

To mould, and to build. 



I 
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In the veins of these heroes a generous ferment is 
rife, 

Which will temper and fine 
The VKmt which onr children will drink in more 
affluent life, 

As ethereal wine. 



He who would hunt with the owl needs a down- 
wadded wing, 

To skim, not to rise ; 
He who would grub as the mole in the fair-fangled 
spring, 

Is but cumbered with eyes. 



Hunt the plains of Mammon, smooth owls, when 

the sun is at rest, 

And with velvet clutch 

6 
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Seize on the prey,— there is joy in the midnight 
quest, 

Gain, ye little or much. 



Work^ dark moiler, or under the earth or above, 

And the thing ye find, 
How poor soever to us, will he apt to your love, 

As made to your mind ; 



Be it rubble of fact^ or but empty cockle of thought, 

Be it formless or fair, 
The treasure is yours, hard hands, that have delved 
and have brought 

It to upper air ; 



Make it your idol, or set it to serve, as you please. 
Work your will with your own, 
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But forbear, blind prophet, to bury the brother who 
sees 

'Neath your fragments of stone I 



You love them for they are yours, and you bear to 
behold, 

As you pile them on high. 
The light shut out ; you stand fast in the darkness 
and cold, 

Without protest or sigh. 



Ye are rich, dim owls and moles, with your hunting 
and fmding, 

And take no heed. 
No thought for the poor in the harsh mill of destiny 
grinding, 

Who dies in his need ; 
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Ye forget the sorrowful poor, those whose hunger 
and thirst 

Is still cheated by faith, 
Who, weeping lost love, can believe that great love 
at the worst. 

Is exalted by death. 

If ye were as men, human -hearted, not burrowing 
brains. 

Ye would hide from the face 
Of the world's vast sorrow, the sum of those 
terrible gains, 

Which its hope would displace. 

Yet exult as you may in your ** want-begotten '* 

delight, 

Would ye coldly dare 
To carry to Shipton to-day that look-out on the 

night. 

Which ye warrant so fair ? 
* * * if * * 
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Oh worshipfdl burthen of sorrow, of love, and of 
loss, 

Which with toil, and irk, 
We bear np the mountain of life, as oar haman 
cross. 

And most human work I 



Weightier still with the years will the burthen 
become, 

Love grows as it rises, 
Grows alway, — what multiples love hath annexed 
to its sum 

Since the worship of Isis ! 



It waxes, the treasure of life which we bear up 
aloft. 

With feet weary and sore ; 
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Then it takes itself wings, and sails up over common 
and croft, 

And we follow — ^how poor ! 



Kejoice, for the ** poor " we " have alway," the poor 
and the child 

With his filial cry, 
The poor with his hleeding heart, with his treasure 
despoird. 

And his outlook on high ; 



'For stronger than thirst for knowledge, or hunger 
for fact, 

Are the longings of such, 
And for ever and ever their vision and love must 
.react 

On the Prophets of Touch. 
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Thus love which of old as a serpent was fed on the 
dusty 

To a loftier plane 
'Uplifted, shall heal oar soal>sickness, build higher 
our trust, 

Our new being sustain. 

Spread the cerements over the symbol of Jesus' birth, 

As over a corse, 
"Btill the soul of the symbol, immortal, will walk the 
earth 

Without hindrance or loss. 



Without hindrance — ay, for the spirit is all divine, 
Hath nor ** flesh nor bones ;** 

It sleepeth not, hath no need of our bread or our 
wine. 

Finds a passage through stones ; 
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But for lo9B — may we dare to affirm that no loss is 
incurred, 

No potence foregone^ 
By the spirit anhonsed, the nnorganised, hodiless 
Word, 

When it wanders forlorn ? 



I know not, but know : when a world is baptised 
into youth, 

Pass*d through fire or gore, 
A " body " is alway ** prepared," and the spirit of 
truth 

Made incarnate once more. 



And though ever, and ever, as long as the world 
shall endure, 

Will the day and the night 
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Still chase each other, for ever one truth will stand 
sure: 

We are made for the light I 

And for ever and ever, when death ^hnts the eyes 
of the day, — 

In that hour supreme, — 
Love, taking new flight, soaring higher, will find 
out a way 

Our lost life to redeem. 

Lift up the hymn once more in this sad Yule-tide, 

Lift up the hymn ! 
The night may he darker than any since Jesus died. 

And as cold as dim ; 

But the dawn is breaking, and after the dawn, the 
day. 

And they one and both 
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Are made to our need — the day for our work, and 
our play, 

The night for our growth. 



Sing with the child and the hard in his measureless 
youth, 

He who, caught in th« throes 
Of his passion, hecomes as a Delphian mouth piece 
of truth. 

Speaking more than he knows. 



Lift we the carol on high as with new-blown breath 

From the glimmering earth. 
That all who were wailing of sorrow, of sin, and of 
death. 

May sing with us of birth ! 




CHILDE RUPERT, 

THE WHITE ERMINGARDE, AND 

THE RED LADYE. 



I. 




HE stood npon the meadow path, 
And he within the' wood : 
A knight who bent to no man's wrath, 
A lady fair and good. 
the floating, light-wing*d seeds, 

And the fleeting light- wing'd hoars, 
the meetings and the partings 
In green Jime bowers ! 



i 
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** Then send me not, sweet Enningarde, 

Upon a lonely qnest, 
But come and let your hand award 
The guerdon to the best." 

the crooning of the dove 

In the trees near by, 
the tender falling twilight. 
And the wind's soft sigh I 



" Dear heart, I may not go with you, 

For bounden duties' sake ; 
*Twere better leave a maiden true 
Than a false wife to take." 

Good is the honey dropping 
From the wild bee's nest. 
But the rath and bitter sweetness 
Of the peach is best ! 
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" Your father, when I came to woo, 

Met me with welcome kind.'' 
Quoth Ermingarde, **Now add thereto 
That he is sick and blind.*' 

Sad the darkness overlapping 
All the light ayont the trees, 
And the dying beech that shivers 
In the warm south breeze ! 



^^ Let be our glowing cup," she said, 

" Let time the >¥ine approve ; 

No precious drop had need be shed. 

And longing slacks not love/' 

How soft is the complaining 

Of the patient, folded herds ; 
And tenderer than the hymn of dawn 
The day's last words. 
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Upon his heart he laid her hand, 

And looked her in the eyes : 
**I'll wait or serve by sea or land,*' 
Quoth he, " for such a prize.'* 

the mirror of the brook. 
It was smooth and clear. 
For its waters left off running 
To see and to hear. 



A shadow cross'd the brooklet's face. 

It trembled at a sound ; 
The lady started back a pace, 
The knight looked boldly round. 
the sliding of the snake 

Through the sun-brown*d grass. 
And the silence of the birds 
As they feel it pass ! 
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He tnrn'd and met a fiery glance, 
Which struck him as a glaive ; 
She saw a bloodless face advance, 
And blood-red tresses wave. 

When the rose retires, the hemlock 

Stands forward in the dusk ; 
How the air grows hot and heavy 
'Neath the leaden fumes of musk ! 



The ashen face rose proud and fair 

From a robe of cramoisie ; 
Said Ermingarde : '' Sweet-heart, beware ! 
It is the Bed Ladye/' 

When you see the she-wolfs track 

At even on the snow, 
Keep a watchful eye and steady. 
And be wary as you go I 




\ 
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** That lady lives in lonely state 

In a castle grim and hoar, 
And they who enter at her gate 
Eeturn, 'tis said, no more." 

How sweet the breath of evening, 

From the storm-cloud freed ; 

How fragrant are the mushrooms 

Breaking through the mead ! 



Said Bupert : " What imports to me 

Her loneliness or state ? 
I can .defy the Bed Ladye, 
Her baleful love or hate.'* 

Sharp rings the challenge 

Of the petrel on the mere, 
And its echo seems the louder 
When the answer is not near ! 
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'^ take my scarf, and bind it tight. 

And knot it to my crest, 
And I will be the tmest knight 

That ever lady blest." 

Chain up the mastiff, 

And make him watch and wait. 
But none the less for iron bars 

The spirit goes its gait. 



Said Ermingarde : '^ I will not bind 
. My shackles on you there, 
But round your finger I will wind 
A single silken hair." 

Tho' the spirit be rebellious 

To the iron's harsh duresse. 
It will own the fairy bondage 
Of a feather-soft caress. 
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" Sweet Ermingarde, though you he loth 

To chain and brand your slave, 
Yet I will bind me with an oath 
As constant as the grave." 

Silently a bat that flew, 
Looking for the night, 
Wheel'd again within the wood. 
Finding it too light. 



** Nay, love of mine, no oath to me 

Shall vex the evening breeze. 
But I will ask a boon of thee. 
And ask it on my knees ;" — 
Clear rings the Angelus 

From out the distant town ; 
Sown is the seeded grass 
That prayer bends down, — 
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** Be you in hall or tilting-court, 

Or in a lady's bower, 
Be you in earnest or in sport, 
In sunshine or in shower,'* — 

Softly glides the lingering brook, 

Silence holds the birds. 
Breathless pauses catch the wind 
Like love-spent words, — 



** Whene'er you hear the Angelus 

Afloat upon the air. 
Then kneel, as now we kneel, and thus 
Uplift my name in prayer.*' 

the trembling callow eagles, 

How they clasp and how they cling, 
As they hover round the eyrie. 
On the old bird's wing ! 



f 
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Childe Rupert went to right the wrong, 

As paladin and bard, 
To make a worthy name for song, 
And eke for Ermingarde. 

Change overtakes the sea-board rock 

And ocean-fretted caves ; 

the hasting and the wasting 

Of the tide-drawn waves I 



White Ermingarde the while her knight 

Saw life in many lands, 
Must stay to be a blind man's sight, 
A sick man's head and hands. 

All lush upon the margin 

Of the lake grows the grass ; 
Prank*d and wreath'd with flowers, 
Like a bride before her glass. 



% 
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** Slack rein, fair knight, 'tis dark and late," 

So spake the Bed Ladye ; 
But when he dambly pass'd her gate, 
** I'll wind you a weird ! " quoth she. 
In the dusk or in the darkness 

You may see the pallid snow ; 
A face of spectral whiteness, 
Or an eye's red glow. 



He saw her, but he did not heed ; 

He heard, but did not fear ; 
He ihought upon the fragrant mead, 
And on his ladye dear. 

the crooning of the dove 

In the trees overhead ; 
the first kiss taken. 
And the last words said ! 
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He thoi^gbt upon his lady fair, 
And on the sad years twain, 
Ere he might claim her hand, or dare 
To touch her lips again. 

When the sleepless eyes of heaven 
Pierce the pillar'd gloom of firs, 
How fair the answer glimmers back 
From new-won spurs I 



% 



He wander'd over land and sea — 

A paladin and bard ; 
And every blow he struck, quoth he : 
" I strike for Ermingarde ! '* 

the unlock'd Alpine torrent ! 

the first warm rush of truth ! 
And the rainbow over-arching 
The dream-mists of youth ! 
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Bat when the Angelas he heard 

From hamlet or from town, 
He turn'd aside without a word, 
And, leal to love, knelt down. 

See on high the eallow eagle, 

See him flutter, see him spring. 
As he soars ahove the eyrie 
On the old bird's wing. 



He wander 'd in the burning east, 

And oft was sore beset ; 
He sat as guest at many a feast. 
And tender glances met« 

Still the silent tears of absence. 

They are shields before true eyes. 
And the heart maintains its purity. 
Swept by its sighs. 
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And still though frown or smile were dealt 

By foeman or fair dame, 
At stroke of Angelas he knelt 
And hreathed his lady's name. 

As the heacon from the headland, 
As the glow which is not morn, 
Are the love-lit eyes that light on ns, 
Light hut to warn ! 



So came it that jongleur and hard 
Would Taunt his fame in fight, 
His truth in love, and Ermingarde 
Hear tidings of her knight. 

Fame treads the highways 

With the bold and the proud ; 
Far gleams the banner 
And the lance rings loud. 
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So deep within her heart he grew 

To perfect knightly grace, 
While each fresh deed, each triumph new, 
She fitted in its place. 

sohhing spring helated, 

April, weeping for the May ! 
the hlank and cold night-watches, 
And the longing for the day ! 



But never minstrel with his lute, 

Or palmer with his shell, 
Of Ermingarde, at Bupert's suit, 
Had any word to tell. 

How low the voice of pity 

By a sick man's bed ; 
How silent fall the footsteps 
And the tears there shed ! 
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All worn and tost by land and sea, 

Tho* years were barely twain, 
A faint and weary wight was he 

Who rode that way again. 

Books that had been far a-field, 

Gleaning two and two, 
Rose to bear the tidings home, 

Cawing as they flew. 



He gained the beaconed hill, and there 

Up in his stirrups stood. 
To mark the she- wolf's eyrie lair, 
And hail the distant wood. 

Yoa may see an eldritch castle 

Frowning black above the firs. 
While the sun is glinting warmly 
Over well-worn spurs. 
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He near*d the posts of granite stone, — 

He never turn'd to see, 
Bat knew that fiery sunset shone 
Bed, on the Bed Ladye. 

A crownet and a carcanet 
Of rubies clear as wine, 
Wild eyes that are aglow with love 
Will all outshine. 



Pale in her robe of cramoisie, 
A goblet in her hand, 

With locks of flame that lapp*d her knee, 

He saw the lady stand. 

look you left or look you right, 

In face, or whence you came, 

A woman fair, a woman fond. 

Is worshipful the same. 
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** Wan knight of chivalry the flower, 

Ho, where so hotly bound ? 
*Twere shame to enter lady's bower 
So like a beaten honnd/' 

Hast met the shock of lance, good roan, 

And loved the trumpet's blare. 
To cower now before a face 
That's nothing worse than fair? 



** I will not turn, I will not stay, 

Ho, lady, stand aside ; 
Both love and honour lie this way, 
And forward I will ride ! " 

What ails thee, what fails thee. 

Since fear thou wouldst not own ? 
Is beauty loathly in thine eyes. 
Thou brave, strong roan ? 



% 
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** An you will tread me down perforce ! " 

The lady*s laugh rang light, 
" You^ll tread me with your foot — ^your horse 
Would seem the truer knight ! ** 

the fever of the blood that works 

The madness of the brain t 
111 bodes a gory spur 
Plied all in vain ! 



** If haply from my cup you fear, 

Bold knight, to quench your thirst, 
To make my fair intent more clear 
My lip shall touch it first." 

So firmly set, so lightly sway'd, 
So one they've grown to be ; 
God wot, good horse, this craven fear 
Is't bom of him or thee ? 



i 
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She stood there girt in gold and grain, — 

Fairer than fair was she ; 
The ruddiest wine had left no stain 
On her ruddier lip, pardie ! 

Hands there be whose saintly touch 

Will make an ill man whole ; 
Eyes whose serpent gaze will work 
A good man dole. 



** I'll none of thy cursed cup, and swear 

By Christus' wounded side. 
That I will mar thy body fair 
But forward I will ride ! " 

So up and charge her, lusty roan, 

As 'twere a paynim hound ! 
And if never you serve him more, he'll hold 
Your life's work crowned. 
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He spurr'd amain, the lifted feet 

Crash' d down with murderous thud ; 
And a woman white as a winding sheet 
Lay weltering in her blood. 

Be it lily or black night shade, 

Or be it kid or pard, 
*Tis all as one when we see it lie 
Its length upon the sward. 



** Fair woman or foul fiend,'* cried he, 

'' As I'm a belted knight, 
No friend or foe shall say 't of me 

I left her in such plight'* 

Sweet the smile of dreaming babe, 
Or of martyr who will not moan. 

But the smile that welcomes honour's fall 
Is ghastlier than a groan. 
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He lighted from his panting steeid 

And* bent him to his fate ; 
Her swan- white breast he saw it bleed 
As he bore her to the gate. 

Upholdiiig is the tender weight 

And clinging arm of trust, 
Bat the serpent's tightening coil, it draws, 
It draws to the dust. 



He put aside her silken vest, 

With trembling hand I wis ; 
He stanch' d the wound upon her breast ; 
She thanked him with a kiss. 

balmy life of Paradise 
Begotten with a breath 
spirits of the tainted air, 
Whose freight is death 1 
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'^ Take off those eyes, these arms untwine ! 

Hast here nor man nor maid ? 
It is their place, it is not mine, 
To stand and give thee aid/' 

The lichen grips the crumbling wall, 

The bindweed chokes the tree, 
As each would say in its wilful way, 
'< For me none but thee ! '' 



^' saints, this body, how ill its weight 

With its slendemess agrees 1" 

He sank beside the castle gate 

With the burthen on his knees. 

How the air seems all a-quiver, 

As with presage of a storm, 

When there rains a rain that is no rain, 

But kisses wild and warm. 

8 
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And then like an angel's wing, as fleet — 

Beding as blest a rede- 
There swept a breath all fresh ahd sweet, 
Of mushrooms from the mead. 

We never may know how spirits pass 

Through forms of earth, but are ware 
Of the warning voice and the saving touch 
Of their heaven-timed care. 



Child e Rupert stood on his feet and cried, 

'* I see thee a goblin sprite, 
With never a wound in thy haggard side. 
While I am a recreant knight ! " 

Sweet the smile of dreaming babe, 

Or of saint who stifleth moan ; 
But the laugh of the lost is curst, and rings 
More hollow than a groan. 
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Her clinging arms from his neck he wrusg, 

Bat still she nestled there, 
Her weight about his shoulders slung 
By her fiendish woven hair. 

tangle of the deadly deep, 

Webb'd things that have no name, 
Some hand your meshes might win thro', 
But none through woven flame ! 



Quoth he, " We'll cut this devil's sedge I " 

And bared his goodly blade ; 
But he hack'd and hew'd till he turn'd the edge, 
And never an outlet made. 

A sword may be of finest proof, 
And still will come no nigher 

To cut the tangled web of sin. 
Or dowt hell-fire. 



\ 
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A blackness over his spirit fell, 

A horror of despair, 
When a holy sound — ^a silver bell — 
Came throbbing on the air. 

Clear ring? the Angelas 

From out the distant town : 
Kneel the soul from out the violet,- 
You will not kneel it down. 



Unknowing of his words he pray'd 

As he had pray'd before : 
'^ Spare Ermingarde, the spotless maid, 
From love's disgrace I " No more. 

The eagle that has tried to mount 

In weakness to the light, 
Will rise at last above the storm 
r the wild, dark night. 
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He did bat kneel as he had knelt 

In church, at feast, or fair. 
Where ere he passed, or paus'd, or dwelt, 
And breathed her name in prayer. 

The eagle that in trembling learnt 

To tempt the yawning deep, 
Ere long, if dreaming of the snn. 
Will soar in his sleep ! 



Then, Christ His work ! he rose up strong. 

And all with nnarm'd hand. 
He broke through every knotted thong 
As through a rope of sand. 

Sad the cry of infant pain. 
Or of sinner in the dust ; 
But the shriek of a baffled fiend is bye 
The triumph of the just. 



« 
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She fled. He watch'd her as he stood, — 

A witch all scathed and scarred ; 
Then walking tVards him through the wood 
He saw his Ermingarde. 

Toss the incense in the censer 

With the smoke that maketh dim, 
But steady hold the cup of life, 
Full to the brim ! 



He bent ; he could not bear the light 

Still trembling in her eyes ; 
He said, **I knew you for the * White,' — 
I know you for the * Wise.* " 

the highest hope it hopeth 

Still for love's despairing sake. 
As the tenderest smile it smileth 
In the tear's wet wake. 
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TO NATUKE 

IN H£B ASCBIBED CHAIUCTEB OF UNMEANING AND 

ALL-PERFORMINe FORGE. 

I. 

Natxjbe ! thou ^hom I have thought to love, 
Seeing in thine the reflex of God's face, 
A loathed abstraction would usurp thy place, — 

"While Him they not dethrone, they but disprove. 

Weird Nature ! can it be that joy is fled, 
And bald unmeaning lurks beneath thy smile ? 
That beauty haunts the dust but to beguile, 

And that with Order, Love and Hope are dead ? 

Pitiless Force, all-moving, all unmoved, 
Dread mother of unfather'd worlds, assuage 

Thy wrath on us, — ^be this wild life reproved, 
And trampled into nothing in thy rage ! 

Vain prayer, although the last of human kind, — . 

■ 

Force is not wrath, — ^but only deaf and blind. 
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n. 

Dbead force, in whom of old we loved to see 
A nursing mother, clothing with her life 
The seeds of Love divine, with what sore strife 

We hold or peld our thoughts of Love and thee ! 

Thou art not <' calm,'' but restless as the ocean, 
Filling with aimless toil the endless years — 
Stumbling on thought, and throwing off the 
spheres, — • 

Churning the Universe with mindless motion. 

Dull fount of joy, unhallow'd source of tears. 
Cold motor of our fervid faith and song. 

Dead, but engendering life, love, pangs, and fears. 
Thou crownedst thy wild work with foulest 
wrong 

When first thou lightedst on a seeming goal, 

And darkly blunder'd on man's suffering soul. 
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Blind Cyclop, hurling stones of destiny, 

And not in fury ! — working bootless ill^ 

In more vacuity of mind and will — 
Man's soul revolts against thy work and thee ! 
Slaves of a despot, conscienceless and nil, 

Slaves, by mad chance befool'd to think them 
free, 

We still might rise, and with one heart agree 
To mar the ruthless ** grinding of thy mill! " 
Dead tyrant, tho* our cries and groans pass by thee, 

Man, cutting off from each new ** tree of life *' 

Himself, its fatal flower, could still defy thee, 

In waging on thy work eternal strife,— 
The races come and coming evermore. 

Heaping with hecatombs thy dead-sea shore. 
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IV. 

If we be fools of chance, indeed, and tend 
No whither, then the blinder fools in this : 
That, loving good, we live, in scorn of bliss. 

Its wageless servants to the evil end. 

If, at the last, man's thirst for higheir things 
Be quench'd in dust, the giver of his life, 
Why press with growing zeal a hopeless strife, — 

Why — born for creeping — should he dream of 
wings ? 

Mother Dust I thou hast one law so mild, 
We call it sacred — all thy creatures own it — 

The tie which binds the parent and the child, — 
Why has man's loving heart alone outgrown it ? 

Why hast thou travail'd so to be denied. 

So trampled by a would-be matricide ? 
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PAST AND FUTURE. 

Fair garden, where the man and woman dwelt, 
And loved and work'd, and where, in work's 

reprieve, 
The sabbath of each day, the restful eve, 

Thej sat in silence with locked hands, and felt 

The voice Which compass'd them, a-near, a-far, 
Which mormnr'd in the fountains and the breeze, 
Which breathed in spices from the laden trees, 

And sent a silvery shout from each lone star. 

Sweet dream of Paradise ! and if a dream. 
One that has help'd us when our faith was weak ; 

We wake, and still it holds us, but would seem 
Before us, not behind, — ^the good we seek, — 

The good from lowest root which waxes ever. 

The golden age of science and endeavour. 
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BROKEN SPEECH. 

Ripe fruit of science — demonstrated fact — 
We grasp at thee in trembling expectation. 
We humbly wait on thee for explanation : 

Words of the Universe, enshrined in act I 

Words, pregnant words, but only parts of speech 
As yet, curt utterance such as children use. 
With meanings struggling through but to confuse, 

And hinted signs which soar beyond our reach. 

Work on in patience, children of the time. 

Who lend your faltering modes to Nature's 
voice, — 

Fulfil your present task ; some prize sublime. 
Ye wot not of, your hearts may still rejoice, — 

Some strain of music shape the wild turmoil, 

And consecrate the pauses of your toil. 
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TO THE BLIND AECHITECT OF THE CITY 

OF LIFE, 

WHOSE HUMBLE HOMES ABE THE CREATURES 

OF EABTH, WATER, AND AIR, AND WHOSE 

" MEETING-HOUSE *' IS MAN. 

How true thy work, blind Builder of the homes 
Which throng the paths of Life — beasts, £shes, 

birds, 
All things which be, they are as bodied words. 

Or moving thoughts of some high whole which looms 

Above us in the star-dust and the mist, 
Around us in the voices of the night. 
Within us in quick glimpses of love-light, 

That leave us doubting if we dream'd or wist. 

But true thy art, its unmeant meanings telling, 
Blind Builder of the city, on whose crown 

Man stands — a temple for a God's indwelling, 
Thy finest — ^no 1 thy sole false work — Cast down 

The lying altar, raze it to the sod, — 

What means a temple where there is no God ? 
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TO A MOTH THAT DRINKETH OF THE MPE 

OCTOBER. 

I. 

A MOTH belated, — son and zephyr-kist, — 
Trembling about a pale arbntus bell, 
Probing to wildering depths its honied cell, — 

A noonday thief, a downy sensualist I 

Not vainly, sprite, thou drawest careless breath, 
Strikest ambrosia from the cool-cup'd flowers. 
And flutterest through the soft, uncounted hoursL 

To drop at last in unawaited death ;: — 

'Tis something to be glad ! and those flne thrills 
Which move thee, to my lip have drawn the 
smile 

Wherewith we look on joy. Drink I drown thine 
ills, 
If ill have any part in thee ; erewhile 

May the pent force — thy bounded life — set free, 

Fill larger sphere with equal ecstacy I 
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With what fine organs art thou dower*d, frail elf! 
Thy harp is pitch'd too high for dull annoy, 
Thy life a love-feast, and a silent joy, 

As mute and rapt as Passion's silent self. 

I turn from thee, and see the swallow sweep 
Like a wing'd will, and the keen-scented hound 
That snuffs with rapture at the tainted ground, — 

All things that freely course, that swim or leap, — 

Then, hearing glad-voiced creatures men call dumb, 
I feel my heart — oft sinking 'neath the weight 

Of Nature's sorrow — ^lighten at the sum 
Of Nature's joy ; its half- unfolded fate 

Breathes hope — for all but those beneath the ban. 

The slavery accurst, of tyrant man I 
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THE WINGED SOUL. 

My Boul is like some cage-bom bird, that hath 
A restless prescience — howsoever won — 
Of a broad pathway leading to the sun, 

With promptings of an oft-reproved faith 

In snn-ward yearnings. Stricken through her 
breast, 
And faint her wing, with beating at the bars 
Of sense, she looks beyond outlying dtars, 

And only in the Infinite sees rest. 

Sad soul ! If ever thy desire be bent 

Or broken to thy doom, and made to share 

The ruminant's beatitude, — content, — 

Chewing the cud of knowledge, with no care 

For germs of life within ; then vrill I say. 

Thou art not caged, but fitly staWd in clay I 
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THE GOSPEL OF DREAD TIDINGS. 

If that sad creed which honest men and true 
Are floutmg in the cheerful face of Day, 
Are teaching in the schools, and by the way, — 
Tho' only guesses on a broken clue, — 
If such should in the end quench all the blue 
Above us, then the saddest souls were they 
Who knew and loved the best, and could not lay 
The ghost of Hope, and hold the grave in lieu. 
Christ, Thou highest man ! if it were so, 

And Thou couldst see it, that great heart of 
Thine 
Would burn to come amongst us, — not to 
preach 
Thy law again, or set our loves a-glow. 
Still less in glory, — but to blot each line. 

Each thought, each word. Thou camest first to 
teach. 



1 
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DREAMING. 

When vex'd with waking thought, and its dull 
gleam, 
I — waiting on the shore of Time — oft close 
Mine eyes, and while the ocean ebbs and flows 

Around me, hear its murmurous voice, and dream. 

And sometimes dreaming thus, the Will supreme 
My thoughts have bent beneath, will seem to be 
A Will, not working by its sole decree, 

But one that wrestles with a counter- stream. 

And dreaming thus, my heart will give a bound 
Of yearning love, and wake me with a cry ; 
Oh for the feet of Hermes that I might — 

A charter'd messenger — spurn back the ground 
And through the reeling world be charged to fly, 
With but one word to help Him in the fight ! 
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ASPIRATION. 

[" As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her 
young, spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them, beareth 
them on her wings. . . . He made him ride on the high 
places." — Deuferonomy xxxii. 11 — 13.] 

I. 

The callow eagle in its downy nest, 

« 

Betwixt tike blue above and blue beneath, 

Or wrapp'd in swirling cloud or misty wreath, 
Drops its weak wings and folds itself to rest. 
But hardly is it settled ere its breast 

Is pierced with anguish, which, in face of death. 

Drives it to mount on the unquiet breath 
Of viewless winds, upon an unknown quest. 
Thou art a callow eagle, my soul ! 

Forth driven from the home of thy content 
And made to stretch t'wards some far distant goal 

Of Glory, on thine upward journey sent 
By warning of the Spirit, ere the whole 

Frame of thy trust from under thee be rent. 
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Free Spirit striving in my human breast ! 
I see thine image when above her young 
The parent eagle, hovering, has flung 

Her shadow 'twixt the sunshine and her nest. 

I see thee dark, but know thy gleaming crest 
Burns in the daybreak, and I have no tongue 
To speak a joy no heart hath fitly sung, — 

The awful joy of thy divine unrest. 

mighty blades of shadow- spreading wings 
UnfurFd above me ! will ye bear me up 

When I, in mounting with ye tVards the springs 
Of light, from lack of strength or faith shall 
drop ? 

Will ye not leave me till in loftier rings 

Of flight tVards God I need no earthlier prop ? 
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All creatures eagle-born and eagle-taught, 
Whose nests are set upon the giddy height, 
Who fear the dread abyss, but love the light, 

And sheer through love and pain to trust are 
brought, — 

How is it when ye, too, are overwrought, 

Seized with love-madness, and in upward flight 
Quit the sure world to hold the sun in sight ? 

How fares it with ye when in falling short 

Of your desires, ye drop again to earth ? 
What are your lives the better of the sun ? 

And if, as well may be, you should give birth 
To others soaring higher, what were won ? 

No answer, — ^but wide wings and hearts aglow ; 

The sun is there, he draws them, and they go ! 
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IV. 

Thou, the San, that rising on the world 
Of hnman souls, hast wax*d to many a noon, 
And waned in many a twilight, and gone down 

In frequent darkness-r-like a meteor hurl'd 

From heaven — how oft hath night's black flag un- 
furl'd, 
Mock'd at our hopes, and signalPd Thy defeat ? 
Yet when Thou camest with new light and heat, 

We rose to meet Thee fresh, and dew-impearl'd. 

Help those faint hearts that tremble in the gloom, 
Unknowing that the inmost work of life 

Is shy, and needs the darkness as a womb 
That with the weight of ripening seed is rife. 

So we but know Thee living, through the night 

Waiting in patience, we shall wax in might. 
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ON HEARING THE INTRODUCTION TO 

LOHENGRIN. 



Thosb fine-drawn catgut notes so inly smite ! 

It is as if the bows of sprites could strain 

The sensitive nerve-fibres of the brain, 
And tune them to an all too keen delight. 
And still as they resound they gather might, 

Seeming a new-born pulse of life to gain 

With each new bar, until the beating rain, 
The deluge of quick sound, is at its height. 
Then all our soul is drown'd as in a sea 

Of glad sensation, and we faintly seek 
A thought wherewith to shape our ecstacy : 

In vain ; — we are but carried down the wake 
Of Time, to throb awhile primevally 

With the young World in passion's blind outbreak. 
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Is this the music that the wise presage 
As of the ** Future '* ? — ^this that storms and seeks 
To force each door of sense, and loudest speaks 

Through organs that grow less from age to age ? 

Alas ! its human burthens so engage 

The human soul, that not for us there breaks 
Wave-like, as on a life that first awakes, 

The infant joy of Nature's infant stage. 

We think, we toil, we hope, we love, we die. 
We know and we foreknow, we doubt and fear ; 

Till *neath thy spell, Wagner ! we put by 
* FuTUBE ' and Present too, and drawing near 

The base of life, thy breath like the glad sigh 
Of some Eonean * Past ' steals on the ear I 
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THE CHRYSALIS. 

When gathering shells cast upwards hy the waves 
Of Progress, they who note its ebb and flow, 
Its flux and re-flux, surely come to know 

That the sea-level rises ; that dark caves 

Of ignorance are flooded, and foul graves 

Of sin are cleansed ; albeit the work is slow ; 
Till, seeing great from less for ever grow. 

Law comes to mean for them the Love that saves ! 

And leaning down the ages, my dull ear. 
Catching their slow-ascending harmonies, 

I am uplift of them, and borne more near, 
I feel within my flesh — ^laid pupa-wise — 

A soul of worship, tho' of vision dim. 

Which links me with wing-folded cherubim. 
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THE CHILDREN OF LIGHT. 

All ye child-bearted ones, bom out of time, 

Bom to an age that sickens and grows old, 

Bom in a tragic moment, dark and cold, 

Fair blossoms opening in an alien clime, 

Young hearts and warm, spring forward to yoi 

prime, 

But lose not that child-spirit glad and bold 
Which claims its heirship to the tender fold 

Of parent arms, and with a trust sublime, 

Smiles in Death's face if only Love be near ; 

Oh worshipful young hearts that love can move, 
And loveless loneliness contract with fear. 

Hold fast the sacred instincts which approve 
A fatherhood divine, that clear child- eyes 
May light the groping progress of the wise. 
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AN INVOCATION. 

The forms that in oar life's reflecting glass 
Confront the passive consciousness alone, 
Are as unmated blossoms, hardly blown, 
Ere doomed in sad virginity to pass ; 
But when some wandering love once bends to them, 
^ Some waft of life endues the Fact with power, 

Or moves the slumbering ardours of the flower, — 
God's gift creative, straight extends to them. 
fire divine that kindles the male souls 
That dwell among us ! touch our thoughts with 
light 
Of lyric love, that they once more may tremble 
Into new life, which shall the old resemble ; 
But owning added strength and keener sight 
For striving on to unimagined goals. 
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THE ** STING OF DEATH." 

Thou whom men affirm we cannot know, 
It may be we may never see Thee nearer 
Than ** in the clouds,*' nor ever trace Thee 
clearer 
Than in that garment which, howe'er aglow 
With love divine, is still a changing show, 
A little shadowing forth, and more concealing, 
A glory which, in uttermost revealing. 
Might strike us dead with one supreme hfe-blow/ 
We may not reach Thee through the void immense 
Measured by sons, or prove Thee anywhere, 
But hungry eyes that hunt the wilds above 
For one lost face, still drop despairing thence , 
To find Thee in the heart — life's ravished lair — 
Else were the ** sting of death " not sin, but 
love ! 
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TO 



You marvel, lady, you whose tender soul 
Is all subdued to love, that Love still near 
Had power in face of death, to cast out fear, 

And in the teeth of loss, to silence dole. 

But Love, great Love, he knows not such control 
Of law as hinds the planet to his sphere ; 
With Love His ever now, and always here, 

And he in body's sickness is most whole. 

As Love and Joy are of one being, so 
When Love is in aphelion in the heart. 

Then Joy too shines, although in guise of woe. 
Until, firom the beloved rent apart. 

His God-lit face, appearing from afar, 

Pierces our night of thought — ^a guiding star. 
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AMONG THE GLACIERS. 

Land of the beacon-hills that flame np white, 
And spread as &om on high a word sublime, 
How is it that upon the roll of time 

Thy sons have rarely writ their names in light ? 

Land where the voices of loud waters throng, 
Where avalanches sweep the mountain's side, 
Here men have wived and fought, have work'd 
and died, 

But all in silence listened to thy song. 

Is it the vastness of the temple frowning 
On changing symbols of the artist's faith. 

Is it the volume of the music drowning 

The utterance of his &ail and fleeting breath, 

That shames all forms of worship, and of praise. 

Save the still service of laborious days ? 
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ON THE THUNER SEE. 

Bright Lake of Than ! thou hast the power to woo 
My soul to silence with thy wavering show 
Of mead and mountain, and thy ebh and flow, 

The heavings of thy heart so deep and true. 

I love thee, for I am a mirror too ; 
The universe is glass*d upon my soul, 
Which trembles like thy wave, beneath the whole 

Vast pageant, with God's glory shining through. 

Glass of those Alpine summits which receive 

The dawn's first kiss, which blind with light at 
noon, 

And catch the sun's last burning word at eve. 
If haply thou couldst drop me as a boon 

Some secret of the sun, some word to weave 

Into my trembling silence — Lake of Thun I 

10 
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THE HUNGER OF LIFE. 

If Life is but a hunger to attain, — 
A longing for some unattested Good, 
Whose secret has been whispered to the blood, 

Which bears upon its way each gather' d gain, 

And leaves our questionings in dumb disdain, 
Then in fulfilment, life itself must cease — 
Nearer to death related than to peace — 

And as it slowly wax'd, must slowly wane. 

Dim consciousness, whose cradle was the ocean, 
How high art thou uplifted since thy birth ! 

On the twin arches of man's feet, his motion 
Is as a god's upon the subject earth ; 

Life hath fulfill'd itself, play'd out its part : 

Will refluent hunger turn to eat its heart ? 



/ 
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EVOLUTION. 

Hunger that strivest in the restless arms 
Of the sea-flower, that drivest rooted things 
To break their moorings, that unfoldest wings 

In creatures to be rapt above thy harms ; 

Hunger, of whom the hungry-seeming waves 
Were the first ministers, till, free to range, 
Thou madest the Universe thy park and grange, 

What is it thine insatiate heart still craves ? 

Sacred disquietude, divine unrest ! 
Maker of all that breathes the breath of life, 

No unthrifb greed spurs thine unflagging zest, 
No lust self-slajring, hounds thee to the strife ; 

Thou art the Unknown God on whom we wait : 

Thy path the course of our unfolded fate. 



% 
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LOVE AND JOY. 

From sea to shore, from river-bed to strand, 
O'er plain and mountain Life hath held its way, 
Clothed in new revelation day by day, 

Until one golden noon, in the bright land 

Of Greece, by all sweet Attic breezes fann'd. 
It flower'd full in man, and Earth at rest 
After long labour, gave her plenteous breast 

Responsive to the pressure of his hand. 

Narcissus-like he worshipped at the shrine 
Of beauty, whose elected rite is pleasure ! 

But of his ardent youth, the strong new wine 
Was held by Beauty's self, in such rare measure, 

That blind young Love and Joy could scarce go 
wrong. 

So haird upon their way by sacred song. 



> 
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LOVE AND SORROW. 

The flower-crown'd Greek, amid his ilex-groves, 
Breathing sweet breath, the morning in his heart, 
Is Nature's fairest word, wherein each part 

Of balanced utterance as to music moves. 

Not dearer to the Muses than the Loves, 
He — braced by art — holding the hypocrene 
Which sparkled in his cup, with poise serene, 

Drinking grew perfect, as his work approves. 

But evening followed on this palmy noon ; 
The Roman came, and from the drowsy clasp 

Wrench'd the glad cup ; drank and grew strong, 
too soon 
Drank and was drunken ; from his loosened grasp 

Lapsed cup and wine together. Dawn'd a morrow 

On which the ministry of Love was sorrow. 
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THE PRISONER IN THE HOUSE OF LIFEp 

Pub house of Life that hath been built so long, 
That is so fitly stored, whose plan denies 
That it shall further wax in worth or size, 

Yet stands on its foundations, fair and strong. 

But what of these swift motions that still throng 
Its courts, these longings, these disquietudes, 
As of a restless presence that still broods. 

Or prisoner making protest against wrong ? 

We stand a- gaze before each door of sense ; 
Or are we eyeless, or is nought to see ? 

We turn within, and straight upon the tense 
Rack of blind hunger for some thing to be, 

Are stretch'd again : this consciousness of night. 

Is it a spirit travelling with sight ? 
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NOTICES OF THE PRESS. 

" * Gerard's Monument ' is a metrical romance, full of fancy 
and feeling. Mrs. Pfeiflfer has caught something of the plain- 
tiveness and simplicity of the old ballads, but her verse has 
also a distinct impress of its author's own individuality. . . . 
The story is a novelette, with a thrilling plot, and with the 
additional interest of skilful versification. . . . Mrs. Pfeiflfer 
shows us that it is quite possible for a woman to write verse 
that shall be agreeable even to palates that scarcely care to 
quench their thirst with anything less than the nectar of the 
gods." — Times, 



" A volume of poetry, fresh, graceful, vigorous, bearing on 
every page the signs of genuine literary culture, with the 
keynote of originality distinctly audible throughout. . . . 
We seem to be listening to the melodious cadences of those 
ancient ballads whose beauties are, to too large a portion of 
the public, half-forgotten memories. ... A volume which 
those who read will not soon forget, and which, as it advances 
in public knowledge, will attract for itself successively new 
circles of charmed listeners." — Hour. 
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ii Notices of the Press — continued. 



" It is refrcBhing to come on a volume of pure and simple 
poetry, such as * Gerard's Monument, and other Poems.* . . . 
Mrs. Pfeiflfer is really a poetess. . . . The volume is full of 
beauty ; one sure to be delightedly perused by those who can 
appreciate true poetic feeling and genuine unstrained ex- 
pression." — Daily Tdegrapk. 



" In * Gerard's Monument ' we meet with genuine poetry. 
. . . One of the great charms of Mrs. Pfeiflfer's versification 
is its perfect simplicity. She never strains after effect, and 
therefore the more easily produces it. . . . She shows pathos, 
too, in terms thoroughly free from exaggeration, and touches 
the strings of the heart by means of genuine feeling. Some 
shorter poems are added to * Gerard's Monument,' amongst 
which are some charming sonnets, all of which are full of the 
same characteristics of delicate beauty, and of loving insight 
into nature and nature's mysteries. The following specimen 
will afford some idea of Mrs. Pfeiffer's claim to be reckoned 
amongst the ablest of the British poets of those ages which 
have long since passed away : 

* Love, show thine eyes,' etc.** 

— BelVa Weekly Messenger. 



" The author of these poems holds a commission from the 
Muses, and her songs are her vouchers. The opening and 
leading poem, * Gerard's Monument,' is a sad story, told with 
singular simplicity, grace, and pathos." — Standard. 
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'^ It is quite refreshing to meet with lines which have such 
a musical ring, and so much freshness in them. . . . The 
lyrics given us in this collection are so charming, and so full 
of pathos, that we are glad to welcome another writer who 
possesses real poetic merit." — CivU Service Gazette. 



"A veritable poetic faculty. . . . There is a peculiar 
statuesque grace in the description of the beautiful heroine, 
and a great deal of subtle power is shown in the way in 
which every epithet and metaphor connected with her fore- 
shadows the strange catastrophe of her life and love." — North 
China Herald. 



" A fine vein of poetic feeling is perceptible in every line. 
. . . The pages of * Gerard's Monument * may be truly said 
to refresh and strengthen the reader's heart. . . . The 
volume is one that cultivates while it satisfies the taste ; and 
it does more, it directs the desires by a succession of gentle 
impulses towards the purest aims. ... A teacher whose 
lessons are effective, because, without the slightest weakness, 
they are full of tenderness, simplicity, and truth." — Madras 
Mail. 



" Each of the figures is distinct and picturesque ; both 
scenery and character are touched with genuine skill ; the 
verse is melodious and flowing. ... A picture which Mr. 
Millais might translate into canvas and colour." — Spectator. 
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" It is long since we have read a volume of poems with 
such intense pleasure, — long since we have seen a work in 
which all the artistic qualities which make a poem admirable, 
and all the emotional qualities which make it dear, have been 
blended in such exquisite proportion. * Gerard's Monument ' 
is a medieval story of love and death, and deathless remem- 
brance, told in verse that alternately sings and sobs, and 
wails and prays, — ^verse that is not merely the well- fitting 
vesture, but the living, breathing body of the thought or the 
passion which it enshrines. The distinct originality both of 
conception and execution is so striking, that the critic who 
attempts to classify the book has not an easy task ; but we 
think we are not far wrong in saying that ' Gerard's Monu- 
ment' bears a closer resemblance to the greatest and most 
truly imaginative of Coleridge's poems than to the works of 
any more recent singers. It has less weirdness and more 
humanness than they, but is like them in the quaint strange- 
ness of its beauty, in what we may call the far-away impres- 
sion which it gives, and in the picture it presents of real 
human figures of flesh and blood moving through an atmo- 
sphere which — we know not how — transfigures and spiritu- 
alises them. . . . *The Goldsmith and his Wife ' are exquisite 
creations. . . . Let every^ one who cares for musical and 
imaginative verse at once secure a copy of * Gerard's Monu- 
ment.' " — Liverpool Albion. 
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